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BIRDS IN A VILLAGE. 

Birds in a Village. By W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S., author 
of “ Idle Days in Patagonia,” “ The Naturalist in La 
Plata,” &c. (London : Chapman and Hall, Limited, 
1893.) 

R, HUDSON would probably think it a doubtful 
compliment if we were to say that his last book 
is as good as either of the two which preceded it. But 
to say that “Birds in a Village” is not equal to 
“Idle Days in Patagonia,” and not to be mentioned in 
tjte same breath as the charming “ Naturalist in La 
Plata,” by no means implies that it is other than a 
pleasantly readable book, with here and there—more 
particularly in the chapter which gives the title—graphic 
sketches of the habits of the birds he watched in his ideal 
country village, such as only a close and loving observer 
of Nature, and a practised writer, can give. 

The unregenerate man may perhaps at first be a little 
inclined to rebel when he finds his insular ignorance of 
languages brought, he may think, rather too obtrusively 
home to him by untranslated Spanish poetry and a 
critical discussion on the superiority of Melendez to 
Tennyson in a chapter in which he had hoped to forget 
himself and his failings among blackbirds and thrushes. 
But any resentment he may have felt for the moment will 
be forgotten as he looks over the fence into the cottage 
garden and sees the hedge sparrow feeding the young 
cuckoo with caterpillars, “ like dropping a bun into the 
monstrous red mouth of the hippopotamus at the 
Zoological Gardens,” or lolls on the moss in the wood to 
watch through Mr. Hudson’s binocular the jay, “high 
up amongst the topmost branches,” as he “ flirts wings 
and tail, and lifts and lowers his crest, glancing down 
with wild, bright eyes . . . inquisitive, perplexed, sus¬ 
picious.” 

By the time he has wandered up the brook side to the 
corner where “ buttercups grew so thickly that the glazed 
petals of the flowers were touching, and the meadow was 
one broad expanse of yellow,” and has caught sight of 
the kingfisher, “like a waif from some far tropical land,’ 5 
flying off “ so low above the flowery level that the swiftly 
vibrating wings must have touched the yellow petals,” he 
will have realised that he is in the company of one of the 
devoted worshippers of Nature, by whom “ where’er they 
seek her she is found,” and for whom every' spot—country 
village, London park, or solitary South American plain— 
is “hallowed ground.” 

As might be expected of a man who has lived on such 
impartially friendly terms with living things of many 
kinds that, after lying helpless and alone miles away 
from any one, with a revolver bullet in his knee, he could 
find relief to his pain in the knowledge that the poison¬ 
ous snake which had shared his rug with him through the 
night had got off in the morning without inhospitable 
treatment at the hands of his returning friend, Mr. 
Hudson rejects as “ utterly erroneous ” the “ often quoted 
dictum of Darwin, that birds possess an instinctive fear 
of man,” and quotes in support of his view—in which we 
entirely concur—the tameness of the moorhens in St. 
James’s Park. 


The wood-pigeons — in the country the wariest 
of birds, in London tamer if possible than the 
sparrows — are even stronger witnesses for him. 
It is said that the Paris wood-pigeons, which are as 
common and tame there as with us, and make frequent 
excursions to neighbouring country places, the moment 
they leave the precincts of the town assume their natural 
wildness, putting it off again the moment they return to 
the children and bonnes in the Tuileries Gardens. 

By-the-bye, in connection with wood-pigeons we have 
a very small bone to pick with Mr. Hudson. Since 
Science has become a religion it was only to be expected 
that the religious parasite— odium theologicum —w r ould 
develop new forms to suit. It has done so, and too 
many recent scientific works—notably one of the best 
modern bird books—are disfigured by sneers at other 
writers. 

A charm of Mr. Hudson’s writings hitherto has been, 
and we hope it always will be, that he has kept himself 
free from smallnesses of the kind. But there is “ a little 
pitted speck” in this last fruit which we have never 
noticed in any of his earlier gatherings, and, microscopic 
though it is, we are sorry to see it. He is perfectly 
justified if he thinks it so in speaking of the wood- 
pigeon—the “ deep, mellow crush ” of whose note in 
Campbell’s ears “ made music that sweetened the calm ” 
of the birchen glades he loved—as “ that dismal 
croaker .” But having done so he ought not to fall foul 
of a brother ornithologist and his ancestry, and to throw 
Wordsworth at his head because he has ventured to write 
disrespectfully in Blackwood or Macmillan of the note of 
the greenfinch. We hope that Mr. Hudson will feel grate¬ 
ful to us for a friendly reminder that people who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. 

Mr. Hudson, as many another writer has done, 
protests in impassioned language against the practice 
of eating larks. The song of the “ blythe spirit ” 
of meadow and corn-land is as sweet to us as to 
him ; and, being unfashionable enough not to ap¬ 
preciate, as every self-respecting diner should do, mau- 
•viettes en surprise aux truffes, or in any other dainty 
form, we may venture with a clear conscience to express 
a doubt whether the supply of larks to the markets affects 
appreciably, if at all, the numbers remaining to breed in 
England. Wherever they may come from, there can be 
no question the number of immigrants in winter is almost 
incredible. The most striking feature of a partridge 
drive at the headquarters of the sport, in the flat country 
round Thetford and Brandon, towards the end of the 
season, is the sight of the apparently interminable flocks 
which stream over the waiting guns. We have heard it 
said by a large landowner in the district, an ardent bird- 
lover, that it is no exaggeration to say that larks there 
are, when the early corn is first shooting, a nuisance to 
the farmers scarcely less serious than are the rats in 
more enclosed parts. 

Space will not allow us to follow Mr. Hudson into the 
interesting questions touched upon in his later chapters. 
We fear that, whatever may lie before our children in 
good times to come, the dimming eyes of our own genera¬ 
tion will not be refreshed by the sight of the glancing 
colours of exotic kingfishers reflected in English 
streams, nor can we ourselves look forward with any 
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great confidence to an early realisation of Mr. Hudson’s 
dream of artificial birds’-eggs of such nvigic perfection 
that schoolboys seeing them will rob birds’-nests no 
longer, though we agree with him in thinking that the 
volatile colours of most eggs when blown, make collec¬ 
tions of but little lasting value. 

There is in “ Birds in a Vdlage,” unless we are mis¬ 
taken, something which may possibly prove of more 
practical interest to lovers of good works of natural 
history than any such agreeable speculations. 

“Travel fever” is a malady easily caught. It is recurrent, 
and when once caught, seldom completely shaken off until 
life energy begins to fail and a man nears the starting time 
for his last journey. There are touches—sometimes rather 
pathetic—in the book before us which suggests that it was 
written under the influence of an unusually sharp attack. 
A few words from a little girl in St. James’s Park, 
“ Oh, how I love the birds ! ” were enough to start the 
writer wandering “ somewhat aimlessly ” about the 
country till he stumbled on his nightingale-haunted vil¬ 
lage and stopped there. “ I could not,” he writes, 
“longer keep from the birds, which I, too, loved, for now 
all at once it seemed to me that life was not life without 
them, that I was grown sick, and all my senses dim ; 
that only the wislred-for sight of birds could medicine my 
vision ; that only by drenching it in their melody could 
my tired brain recover its lost vigour.” 

The chapter headed “ Chanticleer ” is as symptomatic 
as the passage quoted above. Mr. Hudson tries seriously 
to persuade himself and his readers that he likes being 
awakened at three o’clock in the morning by his neigh¬ 
bours’ cocks ! When he believed himself listening to 
their crowings he was in a trance, having his eyes open. 
His body may have lain “on high ground in one of the 
pleasantest suburbs of London,” but he was himself 
thousands of miles away—lying on the cliff-edge, drop¬ 
ping stones to startle the great coots of Patagonia, riding 
at a swinging gallop through rustling seas of giant thistles 
into the “ mysterious, extra natural, low level plain, green 
and fresh and snaky, where horsehoofs made no sound,” 
or gazing up at the starry skies of the Pampas. The 
sounds of which he was really conscious were the con¬ 
certs of crested screamers, or the dance music of La 
Plata rails. 

Mr. Hudson will not think we wish unduly to dispaiaje 
his “ Birds in a Village” if we express a hope that circum¬ 
stances may allow him soon to let Nature have her way, 
and that before long he may be able again to show' us, on 
larger canvas, other collections of sketches of scenes less 
easily accessible. 

In these days of high pressure one of the most service - 
able qualities that a man can possess is the power of 
self-abstraction—to be able to throw work and worries 
on one side and bury himself in other interests. In “ En- 
dymion,” when the hero’s father found money difficul¬ 
ties gathering round him, and his political hopes failed 
at what had seemed the very moment of realisation, he 
committed suicide “ because,” says the author, “ he had 
no imagination.” The power which could convey Lord 
Beaconsfield himself at the time of a crushing defeat 
back to the formal terraces and gardens of the Braden- 
ham of his boyhood, and enable him there to forget him¬ 
self in the hopes and fears of beings of his own creation, 
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is a gift of the gods to the few. A love of Nature—its 
best substitute—is a possession scarcely less precious, 
and one to which every parent may do much to help his 
children. 

For such an education many more ambitious works 
could be better spared than the transcripts from the less 
known pages of “ God’s great second volume” which Mr. 
Hudson so well knows how to write. T. D. P. 


A MATHEMATICAL MISCELLANY. 
Mathcmatiques et Mathemalicims, Pensces et Curiosites. 

By A. Rebiere. Second edition. First edition, 1889. 

(Paris: Nony et Cie, 1893.) 

HIS work, originally issued in 1889, contains 
quotations from various writers on the study or 
philosophy of mathematics, together with some anecdotes 
and problems on the subject. The first edition consisted 
of but 280 pages, but advantage has been taken of a new 
issue to make additions which have more than doubled 
its size. Save for a brief section on the history of mathe¬ 
matics, the work is almost entirely a compilation, and no 
attempt is made to connect together the extracts or draw 
any inferences therefrom. The reader thus has the ad- 
wantage of being able to begin anywhere, but the effect of 
many hundreds of short and disconnected paragraphs is 
somewhat jerky. To form such a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection, drawn from writers of all ages, must have involved 
extensive preparation and years of reading. M. Rebiere 
maybe congratulated on the result of his labours, for 
the volume is undoubtedly interesting, though of some¬ 
what unequal merit. 

It is divided into four parts. The' first is mainly 
devoted to remarks on the philosophy of mathematics — 
by far the greater portion being drawn from French 
sources. In our opinion this is the best section of the 
book, since many of the extracts here given would other 
wise be practically inaccessible ; moreover it is always 
instructive to read the opinions of writers like Condillac, 
Mdme. de Staei, Rousseau, and Comte, and not the less 
so when their knowledge of the subject discussed is rather 
superficial. At the same time we think that a reader may 
reasonably expect detailed references to the sources of 
the quotations, and certainly the value of the collection 
would be increased thereby. 

The section on the history of mathematics, which is 
placed at the close of this part, is a mere travesty of the 
subject. We cannot suppose that M. Rebiere,when writing 
his work, seriously thought that Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 
and Leibnitz were the only mathematicians outside France 
who should be mentioned as having been eminent in the 
last five hundred years; that among over forty names 
given as representing contemporary mathematicians 
not a single foreigner should find a place ; or that five 
French papers were the only current periodicals of any 
importance (had not M. Rebiere ever heard of Crelle's 
Journal?). In the second edition the names of Huygens, 
Euler, Gauss, and Jacobi, together with those of a few 
European contemporaries are added, but though M. 
Rebiere in his preface specifically calls attention to these 
additions, we consider he would have been better advised 
to have omitted this section rather than give a sketch 
which is so unsatisfactory. 
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